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Some Observations of Students As They Relate to 
Orientation Procedures in Colleges and Universities* 


Mervin B. Freedman** 


Our colleges and universities have come 
in for considerable criticism of late. They 
are accused of failure to promote either 
excellence of character or of intellect. 
While much of this criticism is unjust and 
were perhaps better directed at some of 
the other institutions in our society, for 
example, the state, the family, and the 
secondary schools, it is still hard to deny 
that our colleges do not do nearly enough. 
On most of our campuses it is often difh- 
cult to be content with whatever it is that 
happens to students. 

As we know only too well, most of the 
empirical studies of American students do 
not paint a very attractive picture: Philip 
Jacob’s recent book, Changing Values in 
Colleges”, 


most part the characteristics of college 


illustrates this point. For the 


students in the studies which Jacob sur- 
veyed were rather unflattering. Thus, 
Jacob calls 75 to 80°4 of American college 


students unabashedly self-centered, aspir- 


ing above all to material gratifications for 
themselves and their families. They value 
traditional moral virtues, such as sincerity, 


honesty, and loyalty, but display little 


inclination to censor laxity, which they 
consider to be widespread. Decisions of 
everyday living are likely to be socially 


*This paper is a slightly revised version of a taik 
presented at the annual meeting of the American 
College Personnel Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
March 23, 1959. The author was asked to address 
himself to the following topics. 1) How can orien- 
tation procedures get across the central and pri- 
mary purposes of the college or university? 2) How 
can the insight of students and their powers of 
self-direction be increased? 3) What are our goals 
of education, and how can the orientation pro- 
a of our colleges implement them effec- 
tively? 


**The author, Mervin B. Freedman, Coordinator, 
Melion Foundation, Vassar College, is indebted to 
Nevitt Sanford of the Department of Psychology, 
University of California, for aid with many of the 
formulations that appear in this paper and to Carl 
Bereiter of the Mellon Foundation, Vassar College, 
for a critical reading of the manuscript. 
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determined rather than motivated by re- 
ligious or ethical beliefs. Students by and 
large set great stock in college in general 
and their own college in particular, voca- 
tional preparation and skills and experi- 
ence in social relations being regarded as 
the greatest benefits of college education. 

Some of Jacob’s descriptive terms ate 
probably overly censorious. Thus, ma- 
terialistic is perhaps too reproachful a 
term to apply to students who aspire to 
nothing more than a pleasant, relaxed 
family life in one of our attractive sub- 
urbs. But for the most part educators are 
inclined to agree with Jacob’s views. Most 
American college students are cautious, 
hard-headed, practical, concerned with 
the here and now and material success. 
The situation in our colleges is not one 
of wiser elders, faculty and administra- 
tion, talking sense to starry-eyed or re- 
bellious youth. Rather it tends to be one 
of maturity trying to stir up some fire 
and life in down-to-earth, complacent 
young people. 

Yet I think that those of us who know 
college students well are aware that there 
is more to the picture than the above 
would indicate. Their smugness, their 
conformity, their contentment are often 
but surface phenomena. When one gets 
to know students well, it becomes appar- 
ent that often underlying a bland ex- 
terior is a considerable measure of dis- 
satisfaction, of questioning, of a search 
for meaning. Questicnnaires and similar 
surveys of student opinion often do not 
get down to this layer of student experi- 
ence but illuminate only the first layer 
of the onion, so to speak. 
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This is the conclusion reached by Ed- 
ward T. Eddy, author of a recently pub- 
lished book, The College Influence on 
Student Character’. Dr. Eddy and his 
associates concluded after studying 20 
colleges widely varying in size and type 
that most students, when given oppor- 
tunity to express themselves at length, 
indicated awareness of the limitations of 
their outlook and welcomed any form of 
guidance which offered prospect of 
broadening their perspective; which guid- 
ance too often was lacking. The Mellon 
Foundation at Vassar College has reached 
similar conclusions on the basis of exten- 
sive interview acquaintance with Vassar 
College students. Among other interview 
studies we saw one fifth of the Class of 
1958, some 80 students, in periodic inter- 
views over the four year period of their 
stay at Vassar College. It was our opinion 
that as we got to know students better, 
far more openness to fundamental learn- 
ing became manifest than was at all 
apparent on first or relatively superficial 
acquaintance. 

In short, there is evidence to suggest 
that perhaps much of our educational 
deficiency is more a function of inade- 
quacy of leadership than of lack of poten- 
tial for learning on the part of students. 
Or put in another way, what passes for 
education in most of our colleges can be 
vastly improved, if we aduits connected 
with colleges have the spirit and the wis- 
dom to influence students in ways that 
count. 

Of the many ways in which this leader- 
ship can be exercised, one of the simplest 
and most direct involves the orientation 
procedures which colleges initiate to ac- 
quaint students with the central and pri- 
mary goals of the college. These pro- 
cedures, if effectively carried out, can 
serve not only to inform students of the 
goals of the college but also to enhance 


unde~tanding of their own goals, con- 
tributing thereby to the exercise of greater 
self-direction on the part of students in 
the furtherance of these ends. 

When we consider the goals of educa- 
tion, there tends to be little disagreement. 
Most of our colleges wish to produce 
liberally educated people. Although a 
liberal education is not easily defined, 
there is general agreement as to the kinds 
of traits possessed by the liberally edu- 
cated person, for example, knowledge of 
our cultural heritage, disciplined intelli- 
gence, responsible citizenship, curiosity, 
sense of reality, independence of judg- 
ment, interest in other cultures. With rela- 
tively slight variation from college to col- 
lege most educators agree on goals. 

The real issues center on how effec- 
tively these goals are realized. What can 
a college do, particularly in its orientation 
procedures, to promote these ends? I am 
inclined to think of this from two points 
of view. First, what can we tell entering 
students that is likely to be of value to 
them in realizing the goals of the college? 
And secondly, aside from what we may 
tell students, what can we do to, with, or 
for them that will be influential in attain- 
ing the educational aspirations of the col- 
lege. 

Let us consider now what we may say 
to entering students that can be helpful 
in realizing the manifest goals of a col- 
lege, that will serve to enlarge students’ 
understanding of themselves and their 
surroundings. We cannot, of course, ad- 
dress ourselves en masse to each student 
as a unique individual, the separate pro- 
duct of his individual past experiences, 
the holder of his unique hopes, fears, and 
aspirations, the dreamer of his dreams. 
Although we cannot address ourselves to 
the uniqueness of each individual student, 
we can to the commonality of all or al- 
most all students. College students are 
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adolescents, late adolescents more approp- 
riately; they are in college; and this is 
America, 1959. Late adolescence, colleges, 
America in 1959 are matters about which 
something is known. Were some of this 
knowledge somehow communicated to 
students, it might well lead to greater 
self-understanding and perhaps conse- 
quently to an increased sense of mastery, 
direction, purpose, or control in their 
lives. 

For one, I believe that the character- 
istics, for example, ideals, aspirations, and 
values, of American college students in 
general, as they have been revealed by 
various studies or researches, should be 
presented to students. Jacob’s book which 
[ referred to earlier makes a good start- 
ing point in this connection. 

Let us supplement this general picture 
of American college students with some 
description in greater detail of current 
Vassar College students. Although I am 
describing one college and that a woman’s 
college, I am of the opinion that the 
description holds with but minor varia- 


c 


tion 


or most American colleges and for 
men students as well. 

“We believe that a distinguishable stu- 
dent culture exists, one superordinate to 
the many differences that may be found 
among students. The student body as an 
entity may be thought to possess charac- 
teristic qualities of personality, ways of 
interacting socially, types of values and 
beliefs, and the like, which are passed 
on from one generation of students to 
another and which like any culture pro- 
vide a basic context in which individual 
learning takes place. We contend, in fact, 
that this culture is the prime educational 
force at work in the college, for as we 
into the 
society is the foremost concern of most 
new students. Suffice it to say now that 
in our opinion the scholastic and academic 


shall see, assimilation student 
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aims and processes of the college are in 
large measure transmitted to incoming 
students or mediated for them by the 
predominant student culture. 

“Most students are interested, even en- 
thusiastic, about at least some of their 
courses and academic achievements, par- 
ticularly after they have chosen a major 
area and may pursue their own interests 
somewhat more freely. Many are attracted 
and excited by the rewards of intellectual 
activity as epitomized by certain faculty 
members. The student body in general 
can hardly be described as indifferent to 
academic work or as unaffected by it. 
However, except for a minority, the fun- 
damental philosophy of the college and 
its academic and intellectual aims do not 
enter primarily into the formation of the 
central values and habits of life of the 
student body. Instead, for most students, 
educational experiences are assimilated to 
a central core of values and dispositions 
which is relatively independent of the 
more formal academic influences. 

“The influence of the student culture 
would not be so great or pervasive, were 
it not characteristic of American society 
in general, of adolescence in particular, 
that status and security depend in large 
measure upon relationships with one’s 
peers. The student culture provides order 
and comfort. It teaches students how to 
behave in various social situations, what 
to think about all manner of issues, how 
to deal with common problems and 
troublesome external influences. It offers 
instruction in how to keep the faculty at 
a distance, how to bring pressure that 
will insure that the faculty behave in 
expected and therefore manageable ways. 
It permits pleasant association with facul- 
ty members but discourages genuine re- 
lationships of a kind that might challenge 
the basic values of students. Although 
many students say that they would like 
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greater opportunity to associate with the 
faculty, what they often have in mind is 
aid in the solution of practical problems 
rather than relationship on an adult basis. 

“Whereas for most of the students in- 
volved the peer culture provides merely 
a convenient and comfortable means for 
dealing with a complex social situation 
and valuable preparation for the social 
world that they will enter after gradua- 
tion, for others it is necessary to the main- 
tenance of stability of personality. There 
are students who have been unable to 
develop internal agencies of control, who 
consequently have depended for a long 
time upon the direction of their peers. 
Separation from the peer group would 
put them under a very severe strain. This 
is a source of that rigid adherence to peer 
values which we sometimes see in indi- 
vidual students. It is also a factor making 
for resistance to change in the culture 
itself.” 

So much for a quick sketch of some 
important characteristics of American 
students in general and Vassar College 
students in particular. It throws some 
light on the phenomena we are consider- 
ing to contrast the attitudes and values 
of American students with those found 
among students in various foreign coun- 
tries. Two psychologists, Gillespie and 
Allport, have recently contributed a valu- 
able study*. By means of a specially de- 
signed questionnaire they surveyed the 
views on the future of college and uni- 
versity students in ten countries including 
the United States. What most sharply 
distinguished the American students from 
all the others was their accent on what 
Gillespie and Allport call -“privatism.” 
This is what Jacob called unabashed sel- 
fishness. It is the inclination to seek a 
rich, full life for one’s self and one’s 
family, to think in concrete and practical 
terms about the material benefits—job, 


home, facilities for recreation—that one 
expects io attain and enjoy. And this 
while remaining unconcerned about social 
problems. This is in marked contrast to 
the outlook of students in relatively back- 
ward countries, for example, Mexico, 
whose fondest hope is to contribute some- 
thing important to the country—to help 
in the elimination of disease or in raising 
the standard of living. Gillespie and All- 
port also supplied evidence in support of 
the common impression that French and 
German students often see the future 
primarily as an opportunity for “building 
their characters or developing their per- 
sonalities”’—something that was virtually 
completely lacking in the responses of 
American students. 

It would seem that in our college stu- 
dents of today we have a pattern of atti- 
tudes and values that is distinctive. By 
noting that student outlooks differ from 
one country to another we gain an im- 
portant lead in the understanding of the 
American students of today. They must 
be understood, in part at least, as products 
of traditional American culture and as 
people who are responding to the present 
condition of American society. And not 
only do American students of today differ 
from those in other countries. They differ 
from American students of former times. 

In turning to the students of former 
times we have to guard against viewing 
the old days through rose colored glasses. 
Nostalgia for whenever it was that we 
were students can easily lead to undue 
viewings with alarm. If one is inclined 
to glorify the remote past, he has only to 
read Ernest Earnest’ to discover that com- 
pared with the best colleges of the 19th 
Century the average college today is a 
stronghold of serious scholarship. We had 
occasion to make an intensive study of 
50 Vassar College alumnae of the classes 
29-35 a few years ago, and judging by 
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the reports of these women Vassar Col- 
lege was not much different then from 
what it is like now—despite the prevalent 
assertion that the °30’s was really an out- 
standingly lively educational period. 

Yet there does seem to be some evidence 
that today’s students are different; even 
though, of course, one would expect con- 
siderable similarity among students of all 
periods, if we consider that we are deal- 
ing with people in late adolescence who 
are responding to the same general type 
of environment. The Mellon Foundation 
has made studies of groups of Vassar 
alumnae going back as far as the Class 
of 1904. While we have not the time for 
extended consideration of differences 
among current students and older gradu- 
ates of various periods, we may perhaps 
profitably spend a few moments compar- 
ing current students with some alumnae 
groups. 

As compared with current students and 
recent alumnae the Class of 04 shows 
more respect for authority, more social 
responsibility, greater moral strictness, 
more firmness or perhaps fixity of opinion 
and attitude, greater structure and organi- 
zation in the personality. What is par- 
ticularly striking is the fact that these 
traits are accompanied in these older 
women by tolerance, independence of 
judgment, complexity of outlook, psycho- 
logical mindedness, value for the intellect, 
and respect for the freedom of others— 
to a markedly greater extent than is true 
in the case of comparable contemporary 
students. In the students of today in 
whom we find a degree of respect for 
authority, moral strictness, and the like 
resembling that found in the alumnae of 
04, we are likely to find evidence of in- 
tolerance, dependence, simplicity, and 
emotional and intellectual narrowness. In 
other words, what we often encounter in 


today’s students is a kind of premature 
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or perhaps pseudo-maturity, something 
which very probably has to undergo con- 
siderable reorganization, before it emerges 
as the real thing. A difference in the 
times with a corresponding difference in 
outlook seems to be reflected in the fact 
that 38°% of the Class of 04 have 
remained unmarried. This figure may be 
compared with the 10% which holds to- 
day for women four or five years out of 
college. Of the ’04 respondents who are 
married, the average age at the time of 
marriage was 29',. Last year’s senior class 
at Vassar expected to be married at 23 on 
the average, and the freshman class an- 
ticipated marrying at the age of 22. 

I mentioned earlier an intensive study 
of 50 alumnae of the classes °29-’35. In 
attitudes and values this group of women 
current students more than 
they resembled the Class of ’04, but in 
our opinion there is at least one large and 


resembled 


important difference between the student 
body of today and that of ’29-35. The 
latter was more varied, more sharply 
differentiated; it contained a large pro 
portion of quite distinctive people. The 
same or very similar types of students can 
be identified now as then, but in the 
period °29-'35 it was possible to find more 
vivid representatives of these types. To- 
day there seems to be a very definite 
levelling or moderating force at work 
among students. 

If we look now to American culture in 
its traditional aspect, to the recent history 
and current state of American society, we 
may, I believe find some suggestions as to 
the causes of the state of affairs I have 
tried to describe. In taking this view of 
the matter, we consider that although 
each college has its distinctive culture, 
which most students come to share, each 
student remains in some part a product 
of his pre-college experiences. He is still 
under the influence of the ideals and ex- 
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pectations of the family and of other 
institutions in society besides the college, 
and perhaps above all, he is affected by 
expectations about life after college. In 
other words he is still very much under 
the influence of events on the broad cul- 
tural and political scene. 

This is hardly the place, nor am I the 
person, to attempt a sociological and 
cultural history of the last 50 years or so 
of American life. However, in order to 
understand the situation and outlook of 
today’s students it does appear that we 
must consider at least the stage of indus- 
trialization in which we find ourselves, 
some of the consequences of mass com- 
munication and mass culture, and the 
present period of internal stability with 
prosperity and peace (albeit an uneasy 
one) following a long period of depres- 
sion, war, and intellectual ferment. 

Concerning the stage of industrializa- 
tion in this country, it seems an under- 
statement to say that it is very advanced 
indeed. What concerns us here is not the 
unparalleled output of goods but the de- 
gree to which human activities are organ- 
ized in our society. When a college 
student looks at the vast impersonal pro- 
cesses of our society and asks where he 
can fit in, he is not necessarily open to 
the criticsm of being a mere conformist. 
Perhaps he is being realistic. Perhaps he 
sees that we live in a society which to an 
increasing extent organizes intelligence 
rather than one which intelligence organ- 
izes. Opportunities for individual initia- 
tive or for the exercise of talent on one’s 
own terms have actually decreased. Just 
as the number of different kinds of cars 
we can buy now as compared to 1930 has 
been sharply restricted, so has the number 
of social or professional rotes we can take. 
The student looks at some areas of social 
or political or economic process and asks, 
“What can one person do?” Before we 


berate him or her for indifference or 
passivity or apathy, let us consider that 
it probably zs much more difficult for one 
person to make an impact on social pro- 
cesses than it used to be. 

With our advanced industrialization go 
the extraordinary phenomena of modern 
communication and of standarization in 
our civilization. These are not necessarily 
evils in themselves, but they have had one 
effect in the colleges that is somewhat 
depressing: colleges no longer seem to 
get those diamonds in the rough who pro- 
vided such joy for the teacher—students 
from various traditional backgrounds, so 
far’ “unspoiled” by the more effete, 
modern ways, but intelligent and eager, 
ready to shine under the teacher’s devoted 
hand. Today the boy from the lower East 
Side or the girl from Kalispell, Montana, 
arrive with much the same baggage and 
cultural stigmata. It has become much 
harder and much less interesting to tell 
where a student comes from. This uni- 
formity is not primarily the result of any 
psychological need to conform. I should 
doubt that this need is very different from 
that found in students of 29 to 30 years 
ago. It is rather that today’s students live 
in a less differentiated society. There are 
so to speak fewer patterns with which to 
conform. 

An aspect of our mass culture that 
ought to be mentioned is the populari- 
zation of psychology or perhaps more 
appropriately of a psychology of adjust- 
ment. Of course, the value for fraternity, 
for “getting along with others,” has been 
an important aspect of American culture 
from the beginning. Probably the accent 
on this value has been increasing in recent 
years. There has been for some time a 
vast literature on how to bring up chil- 
dren, how to achieve harmony in the 
social group, how to adjust one’s person- 
ality, and so on. I believe that all this has 
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had a very considerable effect. The home, 
the school, the college seem far more 
adept than they used to be at keeping 
everybody happy. Certainly college stu- 
dents at the present time exhibit far more 
social skill than those of previous eras. 
Current students are very proficient at 
helping one another over social and 
psychological problems. Sometimes com- 
plaints about today’s students seem to be 
based not so much on envy of their com- 
placency as perhaps disappointment that 
they do not present problems with which 
we adults can help. 

It seems paradoxical to refer to the time 
of the Cold War and the hydrogen bomb 
as a period of relative stability. I do not, 
of course, mean stability in any funda- 
mental sense, for, as we all know, there 
could be an explosion at any time. Perhaps 
we should rather describe the state of the 
world as one of rigidity, a state in which 
there is widespread feeling that one must 
not move lest something snap. But people 
cannot live in the condition of being con- 
stantly poised to run for cover. So wish- 
ing for stability, it is easy to convince 
one’s self that everything is fine and will 
stay that way. Students, at any rate, tend 
to see present arrangements in our society 
as likely to persist indefinitely, 


are able to face 


and they 
the future with bland 
optimism about their own prospects. 
Contrasts between the current scene 
and recent periods of our history seem 
marked. We are not now experiencing 
anything like the excitement, the mobili- 
ty, the ferment of the jazz age, or the 
depression, or World War II. Correspond- 
ingly there is relative quietude on the 
intellectual and ideological fronts. In the 
early years of the century we had the 
movement toward greater freedom for 
women, in the ’20’s we had Freud and the 
revolution in morals, in the °30’s we had 


the depression, social change and the 
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stimulus of socialist economic theory, in 
the °40’s the war, fervent democratic 
idealism, imaginative post-war plans. 
What are the big ideas of the 50's? The 
automatic anti-communism of recent 
years has not been exactly inspiring. Ef- 
forts to evolve a new religious outlook or 
to bring about a religious revival have 
met with questionable success. One does 
not hear much intellectual discussion on 
the campus for the simple reason that 
there is not much to discuss. Times will 
undoubtedly change, and new ideas will 
appear, but for the time being we are in 
cultural and intellectual doldrums. This 
I would posit as a major source of student 
lethargy. Our intellectual climate does not 
inspire students. Rather it puts them to 
sleep. 

Perhaps the foregoing passages can be 
summed up very quickly as follows. If 
one were to say that the students of today 
indifferent to the 
values of scholarship, cautiously con- 
cerned about their future social adjust- 
ment and economic well-being, one would 
have to recognize that this is true of 
American society in general. Students are 
pretty much like everybody else. 

And yet, of course, we cannot stop here. 
Students have got to be made aware of 
the fact that alternative ways of thinking 
and behaving are possible—and that they 


are other-directed, 


are necessary. I do not need to emphasize 
at this point the fact that Western civili- 
zation is now sorely challenged. Strenu- 
ous effort will be required to preserve our 
heritage of freedom and _ individuality. 
And from whom will this effort come, 
if not from our educated citizens? 
Aside from the challenge of the Com- 
munist powers, many serious problems 
and dilemmas face us in considering re- 
lationships between the individual and 
society in our current life. Many theolo 
gians, philosophers, and other critics of 
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human nature and society have expressed 
concern about the ease with which essen- 
tials of individuality may be lost, as our 
society progresses farther and farther 
away from our biological or innate heri- 
tage in the direction of a cooperative, re- 
laxed, homogeneous society in which 
stress and strain are minimized. Life’s 
guideposts are very clear—school, college, 
marriage, career, children—and these ad- 
justments are relatively easily made. Per- 
haps too easily. 

Some of the pitfalls in a life attuned 
to such external adjustments were brought 
home to us in the study of 50 Vassar 
alumnae of the years 29-35 to which I 
referred earlier. For purposes of the study 
these women, then 4045 years of age, 
returned to Vassar College in groups of 
ten, each group staying for three days, 
and so we had ample opportunity to get 
to know them rather well. It became clear 
that many of the women were in the 
midst of troubled periods in their lives. 
They had gone through school and col- 
lege, successfully fulfilling the demands 
made upon them. They had then married, 
established homes, and raised children. 
Rather suddenly the children were adol- 
escents, relatively independent, and these 
women were no longer faced by importu- 
nate external demands. For the first time 
in many years they were fairly free and 
had considerable leisure. And it was at 
this point that they became aware that 
there were many important issues and 
questions in their lives which they never 
had These matters had been 
shunted aside, while they went about the 
tasks of fulfilling the external demands 
made upon them. And now in their 
forties these women were face to face 
with certain basic issues of life which 
probably were better dealt with some 20 
years earlier. 

In short, somehow, our current students 


faced. 


have got to become aware of the relative 
transiency or impermanence of their ways 
of life and adjustment. American students 
in the past have differed in important 
way, and many foreign students do now. 
The future will make many new and dif- 
ferent demands upon them. They cannot 
assume a stable world and a relatively 
simple series of life hurdles to be over- 
come. 

| hope that the foregoing passages can 
provide some perspective with which 
adults connected with colleges may view 
students and from which students may 
view themselves. And surely the fore- 
going considerations touch upon only a 
few of the prominent relevant concerns. 
This leads me to an important point. It is 
a plea for much more research into the 
workings of colleges and into the develop- 
ment of college students. All too little is 
known about one of the most important 
institutions in our society and one of the 
crucial periods of life. Any program of 
action initiated by a college to arrive at 
one end or another with students ought 
to be based rationally upon a knowledge 
of these students which would seem to 
indicate the desirability of that program. 

And this leads us to my earlier remarks 
about saying versus doing. I have reported 
at some length on matters which it is 
hoped will enlarge students’ perspective 
if communicated to them. Now what can 
we do to, with, or for students that will 
have comparable effects? As educators 
know only too well, there is often a con- 
siderable gap between verbal transmission 
of knowledge and effective utilization of 
this knowledge in action. 

On this score I have much less to say. 
Individuals who have had considerable 
experience in planning educational pro- 
grams undoubtedly are in a position to 
make better recommendations than I 
about such matters. I should like to enter 
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a plea, however, for greater educational 
experimentation. As far as I can make 
out, agitation of this kind is rather con- 
spicuous by its absence on the educational 
scene, despite increased enrollments in 
colleges and enlargements in institutional 
facilities. It would seem that plans for 
enlargement at most institutions are of the 
segmental variety—that is, more of the 
same. 

I should like to see more innovation in 
our colleges—with nothing, or almost 
nothing, held sacrosanct. I believe, for 
example, that the split between faculty 
and student cultures on many of our cam- 
puses can be at least partially bridged by 
changes in curriculum and in types of 
faculty-student relationships. After all, it 
is pretty much a historical accident that 
the German lecture system rather than 
the English tutorial system was adopted 
in our colleges. Undoubtedly the English 
system can be used very effectively in 
some places and at some times to make 
inroads into a relatively autonomous stu- 
dent culture. Similarly, probably much 
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can be done in orientation and during 
the freshman year to make college a less 
automatic procedure which bright middle- 
class students assume to be the logical 
next step after high school. 

I spoke earlier of a well of student 
dissatisfaction which can be tapped, if we 
dig deeply enough and try hard enough. 
Much is open to us, I am convinced, | 
suggest here that our plans call for a 
considerable effort at research, innova- 
tion, and experimentation. 
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A Counseling Case Load Survey Method 


Theda Hagenah, Theodore Volsky, and Edward O. Swanson 


Most organizations maintain various 
kinds of records for different purposes. At 
a minimum, records are maintained for 
cost accounting, or for a simple counting 
of services rendered, tests administered, 
or persons seen. In addition, records may 
be kept to provide descriptive or research 
materials or to enable a staff to evaluate 
its program and services. Record keeping, 
of course, may become an end in itself, 
absorbing, rather than serving, the pur- 
poses for which it was designed. 

The establishment of a sound basic 
record keeping system, flexible enough to 
withstand the onslaught of changing staff, 
service responsibilities, and technology, is 
of inestimable value for the development, 
growth, and contributions of any agency. 
For a review of the long-range growth 
and development of an organization, com- 
parable records are necessary. Trends, 
emphases, programs, and personalities are 
not only more apparent when one reviews 
long-term comparable data; but programs, 
are cast into perspective and may be more 
realistically appraised. Such a review oft- 
times brings with it new areas to be 
studied, new questions to be answered, or 
other significant reactions to be con- 
sidered. 

In recent years, development and avail- 
ability of electronic data processing equip- 
ment has had tremendous technological 
effect in many areas, particularly those 
involving gross actuarial functions. How- 
ever, “cultural lag” is notable even where 
equipment is readily available. Functions 
hitherto performed largely by human ef- 





*The authors are staff members of the Student 
Counseling Bureau, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 14, Minnesota. 


fort can now be performed by machine, 
saving time and money, increasing accur- 
acy, and relieving tedium; but the conver- 
sion has not been made. The systematic 
development of multiple factorial or inter- 
active descriptive, demographic data has 
always been desired, but only recently 
since the advent of data processing equip- 
ment has this development been feasible. 
In the spring of 1957, the professional 
staff of the Student Counseling Bureau of 
the University of Minnesota became in- 
creasingly concerned with the need to 
simplfy and clarify routine record keep- 
ing of counseling services provided. A 
committee of staff investigated the cost, 
accuracy, simplicity, completeness and 
overall feasibility of a system which would 
take advantage of available electronic data 
processing equipment. The possibility of 
obtaining additional descriptive data for 
reasonable increments of time, effort, and 
cost was also investigated. Some of the 
questions asked were: 
research articles and 
books on counseling and psychotherapy 
accurately reflect the counseling prac- 
tices today in a large university coun- 
seling service? 


Do current 


We know how many counselees are 
seen monthly or annually, but how 
many interviews does each have over 
his or her school career? We know the 
mean number of interviews per coun- 
selee, but what is the range and nature 
of the distribution of client contacts? 

Whom do we counsel? Do we see 
equal numbers of men and women, or 
does the distribution by sex approxi- 
mate the enrollment data? Do we serve 
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students from all colleges of the Uni- 
versity, or do students from some col- 
leges avail themselves of more counsel- 
ing assistance than do the students in 
other colleges? 

What is the age range of our clien- 
tele? How do our University clientele 
distribute themselves over the various 
classes? Do we see more freshmen than 
seniors, or vice versa? 

Do counselors differ on any of the 
above factors? Do the “clinical psychol- 
ogists,” in contrast with their “counsel- 
ing psychologist” colleagues, see fewer 
individuals but for more interviews ? 





What are the presented problems as 
given by the client and as judged by 
the counselor ? 

How much case work other than in- 
terviewing is done? With what fre- 
quency are the grade records of the 
individual counselees reviewed by the 
counselor? What of our communication 
with other personnel workers? 
and 


Answers to these 


card was developed. 
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FIGURE 2 (CARD BACK)* 


other related 
questions would increase understanding 
of the counseling services provided by the 
Bureau. After considerable discussion, a 
combined mark sense and IBM punch 
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The Card 


The normally blank back of a standard 
full IBM mark sense card was overprinted 
and became the front of the card (see 
Figure 1). Space was provided for: 1) 
basic identification material including the 
student’s name, high school, date of high 
school graduation, and the file number 
assigned by the Bureau; 2) date of any 
lor-client interviews, or any other 
work done by the counselor in connection 
with that student, e.g., consultations, case 
reviews; 3) basic test data; and 4) identi- 
number for 
practicum 
with the counselee. 

The mark sense side of the IBM card 
was also overprinted with the agreed- 
upon codes and became the back of the 
card (see Figure 2). Some of the mark 
sense entries on the back of the card are 


coun 


fication the counselor or 


counseling student dealing 


obvious, others may not be, and we will 
briefly them here. Columns 1 
“Sex,” 3 and 4 “College,” 5 and 6 “Age” 
are self-evident. The first two “Class” 
(column 2) entries are for pre-college 
(PC) and non-college (NC) client identi- 
The next six entries in 
were left to accommodate 


describe 


fications. this 
the 
4,5, and 6 year undergraduate curricula 
at the University of Minnesota; GR is for 
graduate students, AS for adult special, 


and EXT for extension division students. 


column 


Case Type (column 7) entries corres- 
pond to a client category system used by 
the Bureau for various classes of activity; 
for instance, A-2 indicates testing, no 
counseling; A-4 indicates client contact 
was first initiated in some previous fiscal 
year. These entries were used, in part, to 
check on various kinds of fee services pro- 
vided by the Bureau. 

The (Canc) and No Show 
(NS) entries provided an opportunity to 
investigate the number of counseling 
hours lost for such reasons. 


Cancel 


The next two entries indicate the 
number of times a person was-seen during 
the current fiscal year (base number used 
to compute average number of contacts 
per student), and the number of times the 
person was seen previous to this fiscal 
year. The first entry provided information 
on the work load of the current year. 
Adding these two entries provided a pic- 
ture of the extent of individual counseling 
service. These figures err slightly in the 
low direction, however, because whenever 
the distribution is made, some clients are 
only beginning their series of counselor 
contacts. 

The five entries, 
columns 13 through 


mark sense 
7, provide for an 
estimate of some of the non-interview 
aspects of counseling, including reports 
made, information received, follow-up 
activities, review, consultation, and staff 
sessions, as well as grade reviews. 


next 


Columns 18 and 19 indicate the nature 
of the presented problem as initially stated 
by the counselee and as hypothesized by 
the counselor. The categories subsumed 
under the two headings, problem area, 
range from personal to education, voca- 
tional, financial, health, and family. 


The next scale, in column 20, is a diag- 
nostic estimate of the intensity of the 
problem, ranging from immediate hos- 
pitalization desirable (Hos) to no debili- 
tative aspects noted (Pos). Client move- 
ment was estimated on a five-point scale 
from marked negative to marked positive 
movement on column 21. Estimates of 
rapport and prognosis were also made on 
a scale from very negative to very positive 
(columns 22 and 23). 

A system was developed for rough 
coding of the MMPI profile in column 24. 
Clients in various group programs con- 
ducted in the Bureau, e.g., study skills, 
were identified in column 25. The final 
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entry was used to identify the master card 
for each Bureau client. 


Procedures 


(1) All counselors were provided with 
files to accommodate clients’ cards. 

(2) All counselors were given a set of 
code definitions and asked to learn them. 

(3) Before the clients’ first interview of 
the fiscal year, the Bureau receptionist 
recorded all identification material on the 
front of a card. Following the interview, 
the counselor recorded the balance of the 
entries and estimated the student’s current 
status on each of the judgment scales. This 
card was identified as the master card by 
checking the appropriate entry. The re- 
ceptionist, with access to all counselors’ 
calendars, daily checked the cards to fore- 
stall any delay in making entries and 
judgments. 

(4) After each subsequent interview, 
another card was prepared carrying only 
the (name, 
high school, and date of graduation) on 


basic identification entries 
the front, plus any entries which changed 
as a result of the particular contact, i.e., a 
change from first interview to second. 
The six judgment scales were completed 
after each counseling interview. Similarly, 
after any phone or consultation contact 
regarding a client, the counselor recorded 
on a new card the identification material 
and the necessary information reflecting 
the nature of the work or contact. The 
checked the entry, 
added the case number from the master 


card, 


receptionist again 
and interfiled the new cards. 

(5) Problems encountered in develop- 
ment of this record system were handled 
insofar as possible by the staff committee 
responsible for the program. The recep- 
tionist working with the card files re- 
ported directly to this group. 

Processing and Analyzing the Data Cards 


A program for analysis was developed 
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at the same time the record card was 
prepared, in an attempt to preclude as 
many problems as possible. However, the 
introduction of this system resulted in a 
number of problems not anticipated at the 
outset. Care was taken to define each 
scale, and insofar as possible, each scale 
position. These definitions were carefully 
reviewed by the staff and opportunity was 
provided for discussion and clarification 
of any misunderstandings. 

Even with such precautions, additional 
decisions and interpretations were neces- 
sary. The fact that the analysis to be made 
of the data had been planned in advance 
was invaluable in making such decisions, 
Decisions relating to an “it depends on” 
contingency could easily be resolved by 
asking what we hoped to learn from the 
data. Such a problem arose regarding how 
data should be recorded for clients who 
were being seen by more than one coun- 
selor. As the primary objective of the 
analysis was to obtain as complete as 
possible a picture of the Bureau client, 
this objective took precedence over other 
objectives, such as the one of determining 
individual counselors’ work loads. 

Basic procedures for processing the data 
were as follows: 

(1) On receipt of a completed set of 
cards from a counselor, that counselor's 
number was gang punched into that set 
of cards. If a trainee was involved in case 
work represented on a card, his number 
was also punched. 

(2) 
side of the card back were punched into 
the card according to the layout shown on 
the lower edge of the front of the IBM 
card (see Figure 1). 


All notations on the mark sense 


(3) All cards were collated by case | 


number (independent of counselor num- 
ber). 

(4) The first card was identified by an 
X punch entry in the “master card’ 
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column and the last card was identified 
by the largest entry in the “current inter- 
view” columns and was given a Y punch 
in the master column. 

(5) The number of current interviews 
from the last card for the fiscal year was 
punched into the master card and total 
number of current interviews and total 
number of old interviews were summed 
and punched into the master card. This 
was done by sorting out all one interview 
cases, collating remaining cards, and run- 
ning them through the calculating punch, 
which added and punched in the total 
number of interviews. 

(6) To obtain distributions by coun- 
selor and for the Bureau as a whole, only 
the master card needed to be noted or 
tabulated. 

In the case of cancellations, no show 
reports, information received, follow-up 
work, and reviews, all cards were com- 
bined and again summed by counselor 
and by total staff. 


Summary 


This paper reports some of the high- 
lights of the development of a counseling 
case load study done by the Student Coun- 
seling Bureau. Many aspects of the pro- 
gram have been omitted in an attempt to 
outline the method and procedures with- 
out including an exhaustive review of the 
project and its outcomes. 

Three things are apparent, however: 
1) the tremendous pool of relevant and 
cogent information made available by 
such a survey; 2) the value this informa- 
tion has for a professional staff; and 
3) the ease, flexibility, and economy of 
this method of record keeping. 

Information made available is of value 


to the staff as it collectively and indi- 
vidually evaluates growth and develop- 


ment and observes trends and variation. 
Such information can serve as a basis for 
hypothesizing about human behavior and 
motivation, for experimental development 
of new services, inservice training, and 
graduate student counseling practicum. 

Records such as these bring, through 
their findings, a reality, awareness, and 
perspective that would be difficult for the 
counselor to obtain otherwise. At a mini- 
mum, the survey serves as an antidote 
to one’s own subjective impressions. It 
also provides, however, a basis of fact for 
designing research on the counseling pro- 
cess and its outcomes. 

At the end of the initial year of the 
study, the staff agreed, with no hesitation, 
that this kind of record—counseling case 
load survey—should be continued. The 
value received, they felt, far outweighed 
the few minutes each day required for 
the business of record keeping. Not only 
did they have an accurate picture of the 
volume of the counseling services pro- 
vided, but more importantly, they had a 
description of the clientele and factors 
related to the counseling process and case 
work. 

On the basis of the first year’s experi- 
ence, both the record card and the pro- 
cedures were greatly simplified. Many 
categories of information were eliminated 
from the card. Each counselor initiated 
only one card for each student he saw. 
Provisions were made for recording par- 
ticipation in a new group counseling pro- 
gram. Suggestions from the counselors 
resulted in a more efficient and less irk- 
some system. 

A record keeping system, stimulated, 
developed, and instituted by an inquiring 
and imaginative staff who wanted to 
know more, to understand with greater 
depth and appreciation what they were 
doing has demonstrably succeeded. 
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How Small Colleges Can Meet the Needs of Students 


Paul L. Dressel* 


Such is the blind faith of many people 
in the small college that the title of this 
article will immediately generate an ex- 
pectation of a tribute to the advantages 
of the small college over the large univer- 
sity in meeting the needs of students. 
Neither smallness nor faith in smallness 
inevitably evokes quality. 

Viewed in another way, the title of this 
article might be construed as raising the 
issue as to whether the small college, 
lacking the specialized staff and extensive 
resources of the large university, can as 
effectively meet the needs of its students. 
Small colleges which attempt to trans- 
plant the student personnel organization 
of large institutions and to copy the de- 
partmental organization, the proliferation 
of courses, and the curricula of the uni- 
versity apparently deny the relevancy of 
size to the problem at hand. Such imita- 
tive efforts ignore if they do not destroy 
the unique potentialities of the small 
college. 

The responsibility of higher 
education for student needs is a 


extent of 
contro- 
versial and debatable issue, difficult to 
deal with rationally because it has been 
productive of so much emotion. Concern 
about student needs is not always a popu- 
lar approach to a discussion of higher 
education. For example, there is the justi- 
fied awareness that the improvement of 
American higher education is more likely 
to proceed out of attention to faculty 
needs. The two sets of needs are by no 
means at odds, for an alert faculty dedi- 
cated to the education of youth will, if 
*Paul L. Dressel is Director, Office of Institutional 


Research, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 
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with courses and 
students, find its satisfaction in fostering 
the development of individual students 
into mature, responsible, and self-directed 
adults. This might be alternatively 
phrased by noting that students need 
good teachers. Perhaps the shift in em- 
phasis from student needs to social and 


it is not overloaded 


educational needs is desirable, for in the 
broader perspective it will be found that 
some student needs are best met by ignor- 
ing them. Many student needs are tran- 
sient in nature and shortly give place to 
others equally transient. Education is, or 
should be, dedicated to helping the indi- 
vidual see beyond his current needs to 
the really significant ones of all men and 
all societies, needs which 


are never and 

never can be fully met. 
A lack of sympathy with student 
needs may be suggested, but the author, 
on the other hand, has an increasing 


personal conviction that student needs 
may be best met when chey are dealt with 
in relationship to tre major aims of 
higher education. 


Categories of Student Needs 


Categories of needs are always unsatis- 
factory in dealing with individuals be- 
cause the complex needs of individuals 
transcend the arbitrary divisions of cate- 
gories. Nevertheless, such categories are 
sometimes helpful in defining roles of 
and individuals concerned 
with needs. Consider for the moment a 


institutions 


tentative set of categories neither com- 
plete nor discrete: 
1. Intellectual (knowledge, understand- 
ing, judgment) 
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2. Affective (values, aesthetics,  self- 
direction, etc.) 

. Social (skills, leadership, civic re- 
sponsibility, etc.) 

4. Physical (health, recreation, etc.) 


5. Economic 


we) 


6. Vocational 

These are not presented in order of 
importance except that the first, “intellec- 
tual,” which is often ignored or subsumed 
under others in such lists, should be the 
prize concern in higher education. This 
means, for example, that the inculcation 
of values without understanding, reflec- 
tion, and conscious choice by the indi- 
vidual has no place in our colleges. A 
similar case can be made for the primacy 
of the role of intellectual needs in refer- 
ence to each of the other categories. Truly 
responsible citizenship is exemplified not 
so much by voting, by attendance at 
meetings, and the like, as it is in the range 
of considerations recognized as relevant 
to civic problems and in the quality of 
the judgments reached in regard to these 
problems. Unfortunately, this view has 
sometimes been lost in preoccupation 
with other needs. Even liberal arts col- 
leges attend to economic and vocational 
concerns of the students to the point 
where the student who is indecisive about 
a major or a vocation may come to view 
himself as maladjusted and he may even 
be so viewed by some of the faculty. The 
current emphasis on loan funds and on 
insisting that students borrow money to 
pay for their college education is based on 
the economic grounds that a degree is 
worth an extra $100,000 or more over the 
life span of the individual. Such a policy 
will further direct even more attention 
to the role of higher education in meeting 
vocational and economic needs, and will 
reinforce the already rather disturbing 
tendency of our students to value learning 
only in terms of its obvious utility. 


Education in the United States has long 
attempted to do too much to meet too 
many needs, and to accept more and more 
responsibilities. Inevitably, therefore, edu- 
cation does some things far less well than 
it could. Currently this is being recog- 
nized and attempts are being made to 
correct the situation. Such a reversal of 
trend is not easy. In large multi-purpose 
institutions the sprawling array of de- 
partments, offices, institutes, divisions, 
bureaus, and colleges, each engrossed 
with building its own empire, defy 
streamlining in reference to any priority 
of needs. So long as the funds can be 
found to support a new unit, there is 
little critical consideration of 
whether this addition fits into the major 


very 


educational purposes of the institution. 
To put it another way, the purposes of 
such institutions are so loosely construed 
that any program which involves one or 
more individuals in a meeting of an hour 
or more on the campus or even in re- 
ceiving two or more letters or brochures 
from the university, can be construed as 
educational. Fortunately, the small col- 
lege cannot afford this confusion. Such 
colleges must establish some priority in 
needs; they must recognize that some 
things come before others. 


Responsibilities of the College 
in Regard to Needs 

If the point of view is accepted that a 
college cannot be responsible in the same 
measure for all needs of students, some 
hierarchy of needs must be established. 
Obviously such a hierarchy will actually 
be a continum, but for present purposes 
consideration of four stages in this hier- 
archy will serve. First, there are those 
needs which are explicit in the stated 
objectives of an institution. For example, 
intellectual needs certainly would be in- 
cluded herein. Knowledge, understand- 
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ing, and critical thinking are not always 
recognized as needs by the individual, but 
certainly they are needs which society has 
clearly discerned and has charged to the 
university. In this first level of the hier- 
archy, too, would be placed an awareness 
of values and the development of some 
personal set and hierarchy of values. Just 
what other needs might be subsumed 
under the first level depends upon the 
nature of the objectives of the institution. 
If these objectives claim for the college 
a contribution to every possible desirable 
trait of both earthly and heavenly beings, 
consideration should be given to what 
are the really essential needs that an insti- 
tution should and reasonably can meet. 
The objectives of the institution should 
be reduced to a manageable and at least 
partially attainable set; otherwise they 
only compound confusion rather than 
give guidance. 

The second level of needs with which 
a college should be concerned are those 
which might be called facilitating factors 
or intervening variables. For example, it 
is really no part of the educational ob- 
jectives of an institution to see that each 
student has the money to remain in col- 
lege. Nevertheless, it is clear that unless 
the student does find the money to re- 
main in college, the college can have no 
effect on him. Hence, scholarships, loans, 
and part-time work are necessary to meet 
the economic needs of students. To take 
another example, based on the classical 
concertion of a sound mind in a sound 
body, the modern day college has de- 
veloped a marked concern for the physi- 
cal needs of students. Since formal courses 
with attached credits represent the acme 
of respectability in the college, this has 
led to a profusion of courses, to expensive 
facilities, and to a staff which, on the 
whole, is no more a part of the faculty 
of the institution than are those who 
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work on the buildings and grounds. Re- 
laxation, physical exercise, and recreation 
are very real needs of individuals, but 
these are not the primary concern of the 
university. In some colleges the initial 
requirement of physical education was 
primarily to insure that the members of 
the student body showered at least once 
or twice a week. Now we give them 
credit for it. These are only examples of 
what many people would accept as secon- 
dary needs, but ones which have tended 
to mushroom to the point where their 
facilitating or intervening quality has 
been forgotten. 

The third level of student need is in- 
volved in simply accepting the fact that 
there are certain inevitable concomitants 
of any social process involving and af- 
fecting individuals. Thus, for example, 
social clubs and organizations are certain- 
ly going to be found in any such group. 
In the modern day, some form of inter- 
school athletic competition is a common 
means used to add interest and to inspire 
loyalty to a social group. Athletic compe- 
tition is not just a phenomenon in insti- 
tutions of higher education. Such compe- 
tition is sufficiently a part of our mores 
that businesses and even churches spon- 
sor basketball and baseball leagues. The 
needs involved in this third category are 
common ones which cannot be ignored 
but are certainly not ones which should 
usurp any great amount of staff time or 
the college budget. Though the college 
must recognize that a number of activities 
will grow out of such needs, the major 
concern should be to see that the activities 
which result are kept in proper perspec- 
tive and are so handled that the accumu- 
lating knowledge and wisdom of the stu- 
dents is reinforced rather than negated 
by these experiences. Thus, the extremely 
partisan unsportsmanlike conduct evi- 
denced by many student groups at home 
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basketball games is hardly consistent with 
the aims of higher education. When pres- 
sures toward conformity and loyalty 
cause a student to neglect his preparation 
for mid-term examinations in favor of 
assisting in the building of a homecoming 
float, social needs have displaced needs 
more important to the individual and to 
the institution. When institutions accept 
such excuses they reinforce what is al- 
ready a false hierarchy of values. All 
activities, athletic or otherwise, which 
grow out of this third level of needs must 
be kept under control, else they will 
impede or interfere with the attention of 
the college to needs at either or both of 
the two higher levels which have already 
been noted. 

At the fourth level a college may 
simply reject certain needs. For example, 
it may do this by careful selection of 
students. The college may reject all of 
those which need high school level 
remedial work or students with certain 
undesirable personality characteristics. It 
may reject a need by assigning the re- 
sponsibility to the individual himself or 
to other agencies. The college does not, 
for example, admit criminals or psychotics 
although it is clear that something can 
and should be attempted in educating 
such individuals. A college may reject 
responsibility for a particular need by 
denying the significance of the need. On 
many campuses, for example, students 
are simply denied the privilege of having 
a car even though, from the student’s 
point of view, the need for transportation 
is an important one. From the viewpoint 
of the university or college administra- 
tion, however, this need is seen as rela- 
tively insignificant and perhaps as even 
interfering with more significant long- 
term needs of the students. 

It is well for any college to take stock 
of the various needs of students that may 


be identified, and to make some attempt 
at placing these in some such hierarchy 
as that just discussed. Unless this is done, 
there is a tendency to let the need dictate 
the introduction of a program to meet 
it. Once this is done the individual or 
individuals concerned with the program 
begin to see it as an end in itself. They 
attempt, therefore, to push it ever higher 
in the hierarchy. The separation of func- 
tions generates needs in those assigned to 
that function and the resulting lack of 
unity in the program generates difficulties 
and needs for the students. The more 
programs that are undertaken, the more 
the needs that are generated. It is perti- 
nent, therefore, to look at the means 
available to a small college to help the 
student resolve his needs, with the aim in 
view of deciding the extent to which 
special functions and officers are necessary 
or advisable. 


The Means of Helping Students 
With Their Needs 


Students have needs in common and 
they also have distinctive individual 
needs. Many procedures and policies in a 
college are designed to meet the common 
needs of students and tend to affect all 
students in somewhat the same manner. 
Other individuals and procedures exist to 
deal with individual variations in need. 
Although discussions of attention to needs 
are often directed primarily to the indi- 
vidualized procedures and services of a 
college, the total environment of the small 
college may be a much more potent factor 
than the individualized services. The en- 
vironment as a whole may eliminate or 
minimize a need or may help the student 
to see that a particular need is much less 
important than some other ones. 

Murray has spoken of the alpha and 
beta press of an environment or institu- 
tion. The alpha press is made up of 
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explicit policies and written rules which 
purport to describe the behavior of an 
institution, while the beta press refers to 
the impressions implicit in the prevalent 
practices and views. The implicit pur- 
poses of the environment or institution 
affect students, and faculty, too, to a 
greater extent than do the publicized 
statements about the institution. If the 
two sets coincide, the impact of the en- 
vironment can be sufficiently stimulating 
to cause needs lower in the hierarchy to 
be forgotten in attention to those of 
greater educational significance. 

One part of the college environment 1s 
found in the regulations and rules and 
the supervision of students in relation to 
them. These regulations and the super- 
vision grow, in part, out of an awareness 
of student needs, the satisfaction of which 
may create embarrassment to the institu- 
tion. However, it is also clear that for 
some students the explicit regulations and 
close supervision provide needed stan- 
dards to govern behavior in a period half 
way between dependence and indepen- 
dence. So it is that the justification for 
regulatory policies is often made on the 
grounds that the majority of the students 
desire them. Yet, it has been a source of 
wonderment to the author that many 
small colleges which pride themselves 
upon individual students 
have very extensive and very rigid rules. 


treatment of 


Even though the students express a desire 
or have a need for them, it may be un- 
wise to postpone responsibility, maturity, 
and independence. The distinction be- 
tween wants and needs has often been 
made, but is it not curious that when 
what some students want corresponds to 
what some faculty members think that 
students need, more significant dimen- 
sions in the development of students may 
be ignored ? Certainly the development of 
the student’s responsibility for his own 
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behavior is often sidetracked by subject- 
ing him to detailed regulations. 
Colleges also attempt to affect students 
or meet their needs through the distribu- 
tion of printed suggestions or recommen- 
dations. Brochures and folders on cur- 
ricula, on study habits, and must any 
other subject that one can imagine have 
been prepared and distributed on college 
campuses. The relationship of the expense 
of these items to their actual effect would 
be an interesting subject to study. It is 
likely that few, if any, students need the 
material presented in some of these bro- 
chures. It may even be that the brochure 
does more for the vanity of the authors 
than it does for the students. The stu- 
dent’s need may have become a pretext 
for meeting a faculty need! Another sig- 
nificant element in the total environment 
of a college is found in the day-by-day 
decisions and actions of the administra- 
tion and the faculty. Often this goes un- 
recognized and unexploited in favor of 
more obvious but less effective procedures. 
For example, much is made of the re- 
ligious element in denominationally affili- 
ated liberal arts colleges. Chapel, church 
attendance, and a variety of lectures and 
meetings are often seen as the means of 
meeting religious needs. Required atten- 
dance at such events may be strongly 
resented and hence have effects other 
than those intended. If a college is really 
dedicated to religious ideals and com- 
mitted to the view that every human 
being, to obtain real satisfaction in his 
life, must have some religious beliefs, 
then its administration and faculty should 
be living examples of this point of view 
in their daily activities. But this exempli- 
fication must not be—as it sometimes is— 
at the expense of cultivating freedom of 
inquiry. One of the common needs of 
students in the religious area is that of 
expressing doubts and of trying to learn 
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what other thinking individuals really 
believe. Too many ministers and teachers 
of religion, as well as other faculty mem- 
bers in the small college, are so insecure 
in their own beliefs and in their relation- 
ship to the administration and supporting 
congregational groups that they cannot 
entertain such questions nor, if enter- 
tained, can they deal with them frankly 
and honestly. With such a need, which is 
never completely resolvable in mortal 
life, the student’s need can be met most 
surely if mature individuals admit to 
facing many of the same problems and 
doubts. Otherwise, the student’s need is 
unmet, his doubts are multiplied; what 
he really learns is that neither the church 
as an institution nor ministers and dedi- 
cated Christian teachers have the answers 
but are living with illusions hardly be- 
coming to their standards of scholarship 
inquiry. This is the saying that “What 
you are speaks so loudly I cannot hear 
what you say.” For faculty members and 
administrators, there should also be no 
hesitancy in saying what they are and 
what they say they are should be con- 
sistent with what they really are. Example 
is a potent factor in learning but the 
example which stimulates that learning 
should be a consistent and forthright one. 

The individualized approach to helping 
students with their problems emphasizes 
the importance of personal contact. It has 
been noted previously that the small col- 
lege has often tended to emphasize a 
personal contact when, in fact, the size of 
the institution may be a more significant 
factor in meeting needs. After all, even 
in the very large institutions intimate 
contacts can be and are established be- 
tween individuals and there aré frequent- 
ly professional counselors, advisors, and 
residence hall personnel provided for this 
purpose. Professors who appear remote 
and distant in demeanor may meet many 


student needs just by accepting and treat- 
ing students as adults. Much is also made 
in small colleges of the informal advice 
and suggestions to students by faculty 
members, residence hall personnel, and 
even from other students. In fact, many 
hours of time are wasted in giving advice 
and suggestions on matters about which 
the student really was never very deeply 
concerned in the first place and about 
which he does nothing afterwards. Pro- 
fessional counselors recognize this and 
attempt to provide not only for catharsis 
but for therapy. Although many un- 
trained individuals may be very effective 
in providing a sympathetic ear and may 
even have some therapeutic skills of a 
sort, this deeper therapy is the responsi- 
bility of the trained practitioner rather 
than the amateur. Such therapy should 
not be necessary for many students and 
if it is necessary over an extended period 
the student should not be in college. 
Another personal contact approach in- 
volves manipulation of the student’s en- 
vironment. Such things as changing the 
roommate of a student, of having some- 
one contact him to ask him to join a 
group are examples of this. Such arrange- 
ments are probably easier to make in a 
small college. Not infrequently the prob- 
lem of a student demands referral to an 
external agency or individual. For the 
small ‘college medical and _ psychiatric 
problems usually come under this head- 
ing. Economic need may have to be 
treated in the same manner. In some 
cases the need of the student and the 
environment of the college and its pur- 
poses so clash that the student has to be 
eliminated. This cannot entirely be 
viewed as failure to meet the student’s 
needs. It is false economy of both insti- 
tuional and human resources to carry 
individuals who cannot fully function in 
reference to institutional purposes. In 
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many cases the student, too, has gener- 
ated a false need which he himself lacks 
the resources to satisfy and only by the 
necessity of finding some alternative need 
can he be brought to this realization. 

Individualized counseling and remedial 
services are expensive items for the small 
college. Whereas the large university can, 
in part, justify these services in relation 
to graduate course offerings and intern- 
ship experiences, no such justification can 
be found in the small college. Yet this 
may be an advantage for, whereas coun- 
selors in large universities often lose con- 
tact with the undergraduate instructional 
program, the counselor in the small col- 
lege will usually—as he should—have to 
engage in undergraduate teaching. Never- 
theless, the small college must seriously 
consider the extent to which it should 
provide specialized and individualized 
services as well as the extent to which it 
should admit or keep students who re- 
quire such attention. 

By recognition and acceptance of indi- 
vidual needs, but with emphasis on the 
role of education in cultivating the ability 
and responsibility of the individual in 
meeting, modifying, rising above, or 
simply accepting and living with his 
needs, the small college offers the possi- 
bility of an approach to student needs 
which is difficult in the large university 
where no one person can readily Keep in 
view the total development of the indi- 
vidual over a period of time. At the same 
time, the small college runs the risk that 
the development of the individual may 
actually be impeded by others injecting 
themselves too much and too long in the 
life of the student. The staff of the small 
college must learn how to keep in view 
the long-term development of each stu- 
dent, but at the same time avoid interfer- 
ing with the maturation and development 
of responsibility of the individual by ex- 
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cessive interference in his day-to-day 
decisions. 


Ways of Meeting Student Needs 

in the Small College 
At various points in the preceding, 

there are implications as to the peculiar 

advantages of the small college in meet- 
ing student needs. These possibilities 
should be made explicit. Perhaps the first 
lies in the college’s developing an essen- 
tial and apparent unity of purpose. This 
requires an explicit statement of purpose 
accepted by faculty and interpreted to the 
students. It requires that the purposes 
which are implicit in policies and pro- 
cedures be brought into coincidence with 
the explicit purposes. Responsibility, for 
example, is not developed by paternalism 
and certainly not by authoritarianism. 
Inconsistencies between stated purposes 
and actual practices not only destroy the 
force of the stated purposes but create 
unrest in the students and the belief that 
inconsistency between stated views and 
behavior is the natural state of mankind. 

Some students may even conclude that 

duplicity is condoned. 

Out of the unity of purpose should be 
developed a four-year integrated program 
of experience which encourages 

1. the individual to plan for his own 

development over the four-year span 
and even beyond. 

2. teachers and students to seek for 
meaningful relations between course 
and extra-course experience and life 
experiences. 

. a community of scholars inclusive of 
both faculty and students by provid- 
ing a common core of experience 
upon’ which significant mutual in- 
terests can be based. 

4. the awareness of a sequential cumu- 

lative impact in the program. 

5. emphasis on self-evaluation by the 
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student and provision of means and 
standards whereby each individual 
evaluates his own progress. 

The administrative organization of the 
small college should also evidence this 
unity. It is doubtful that such unity is 
evidenced or encouraged by the common 
practice of appointing personnel deans: 
deans of men, of women, or of students. 
The effect of duality involved in having 
a dean of faculty, instruction, or of the 
college and a dean of students is to sug- 
gest to the student that there are two 
classes of activity different in kind and of 
equal importance. Much the same reac- 
tion is created in the faculty. The titles 
of the personnel deans even seem to create 
in the individuals holding them a concern 
about status, a desire for clear separation 
of functions, a feeling of superiority to 
the instructional faculty and a concern 
for self-justification which places secon- 
dary or tertiary needs of students on a par 
with the paramount needs to which the 
college is dedicated. Not unknown is the 
situation in which the needs of personnel 
deans obscure the real needs of students. 

The small college can do without a 
formal personnel organization and con- 
centrate on a single line administrative 
organization provided that the president 
and dean are willing to seek faculty 
members who have competencies in 
working with students, to assign responsi- 
bility to these faculty members, and to 
give them some release of time from 
instructional duties for this purpose. 

To consider another phase of adminis- 
trative organization, it is doubtful that 
the departmental pattern is the most 
appropriate in the small college. Division- 
al organization is but slight improvement, 
for this pattern is still content-based but 
with the problem that professors teaching 
departmental-oriented courses find little 
of value in the 


divisional association. 


Other patterns of organization built 
around responsibility for a specified group 
of students, a living unit, or a community 
of interest other than departmental 
should be investigated. The teaching 
assignment of faculty members in small 
colleges often cuts across several disci- 
plines as defined in universities. This 
practice with suitable safeguards could be 
encouraged and planned for rather than 
result, as it usually does, from attempting 
to offer a range of courses unjustified 
either by the size of the student body or 
the faculty. Widespread awareness and 
concern on the part of the faculty in re- 
gard to the impact of the total college 
experience on students can only be de- 
veloped if the faculty is actively involved 
in many aspects of these experiences. 
Considerable improvement in instruction 
and course planning might result if it 
were admitted that an individual cannot 
be educated in four years. At best the 
student can be brought to the stage where 
he both desires and has the resources to 
continue his own education. The needs 
of the individual change as he matures 
and he will resolve them with satisfaction 
to himself only if he resolves them him- 
self. The development of individual re- 
sponsibility must then be a major concern 
of every course and activity of the college, 
for it is a major need of the individual. 
This is hardly achieved by learning ex- 
periences restricted to class attendance 
and the completion of assignments set by 
the instructor. In such circumstances the 
students find possibilities of initiative and 
responsibility only in student activities 
which are generally not really satisfying 
because they don’t really matter. Some 
means should be found in the small col- 
lege to assign each student some signifi- 
cant role in the college community 
whether it be in the library, office of an 
instructor, residence hall or elsewhere. 
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The responsibility should have educa- 
tional significance, and it should increase 
in significance as the student continues 
through This responsibility 
should include some acquaintance with 


college. 


the current local, state, national, and 
international scene and the continuing 
attempt to acquire a deeper understand- 
ing of events by relating his increasing 
knowledge to them. By such means, so- 
called student activities might be aban- 
doned in favor of participation in activi- 
ties more germane to the real purposes 
of the college. Colleges are monuments 
to the faith that knowledge can make a 
difference in the behavior of individuals 
in all phases of their experience. Accord- 
ingly the experiences provided to students 
should demonstrate this possibility by 
permitting and requiring them to do 
SO. 

Our failure to properly define the pur- 
poses of our colleges and plan our pro- 
grams accordingly is probably shown 
most obviously in our inadequate efforts 
at inducting students into the college. 
Customarily, the year opens with an orien- 
tation program dominated by student 
leaders and personnel staff. Out of this the 
freshmen often arrive at the conviction 
that the academic is the least significant 
phase of his college experience. Many of 
his frustrations arise when he finds that 
some of his instructors have contrary be- 
liefs. Orientation responsibilities should be 
returned to the faculty and the primary 
concern should be that of properly assign- 
ing the individual to a program of courses 
which offer something new and chal- 
lenging to each individual. After a week 
or so when the student has been duly 
impressed with the primary concerns of 


the college, a day can be set aside to 
introduce him to other aspects of the col- 
lege experience which are concerned with 
lesser needs. The realization that all needs 
are not of equal importance and that the 
college is devoted to the satisfaction of a 
particular set of needs should early be 
impressed upon the student and _ his 
awareness of this may be expected to have 
a salutory effect on his attitude toward 
his college experience. 

In summary, the intent of this article 
is to suggest that the small college can 
best meet the needs of students by decid- 
ing what kind of students it wants and 
what it proposes to do with them. Having 
developed a challenging program inte- 
grated around these concerns, the faculty 
may reasonably anticipate that many of 
the minor and transient needs of students 
will be seen by the students in proper 
perspective or will be replaced by new 
and more significant needs generated by 
that program. Since students are human 
beings they will continue to have prob- 
lems which involve the entire range of 
human needs. The college should strive 
to provide as many resources as possible 
in its faculty to meet these needs, but 
needs low on the hierarchy of obligation 
as defined by the college should not be 
allowed to usurp an undue proportion of 
the faculty time or college budget. When 
secondary needs cannot be speedily re- 
solved or when they prove disabling to 
the student in reference to the major pur- 
poses of the college, the student should 
be sent home or elsewhere until he has 
recovered. The small college which at- 
tempts to meet all student needs by direct 
attention to each will meet none of them 
very well. 
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Association Exchange 


Professional News and Information 


President’s Report 


September 2, 1960 

If you have read the minutes of the 
Executive Council meetings in the June 
issue of the Journal of College Student 
Personnel (pp 23-29) you know that we 
were in a “planful” frame of mind at 
Philadelphia. This brief report will fill 
you in on some of the action taken since 
Convention to implement those decisions. 

John Darley and Paul Heist were not 
able to accept the appointments for which 
the Council sought them and replace- 
ments are in process. James Penney of 
Boston Junior College is representing us 
on the Inter-Association Committee on 
Accreditation. Its function, you recall, is 
to work with regional accrediting agencies 
to develop a list of persons appropriate 
for evaluation teams and to develop cri- 
teria for such appraisals. Dr. Penney did 
research in this field for his doctoral dis- 
sertation and is well equipped for the 
task. 

Price Ewens continues to represent us 
on the Inter Association Committee work- 
ing on the professional training of student 
personnel workers. The committee had a 
workshop at Purdue in July. The other 
three organizations (AACRAO, NAW- 
DC, and NASPA) bore the expense since 
ACPA is counting pennies due to com- 
mitments for heavy expenditures on pub- 
lications. We owe our colleagues a vote 
of thanks for their generosity. Another 
group concerned with the problems of 
professional training as well as certifica- 
tion and licensing is the APGA Commit- 
tee chaired by Willis Dugan. Dugald 
Arbuckle is the ACPA representative on 
this committee. 


From all reports, the Financial Aids 
Monograph, the first in our publication 
series, is doing very well. I hope that we 
may see another before long. Likewise, 
the progress of our new Journal of Col- 
lege Student Personnel is most gratifying. 

You will soon be hearing from Dennis 
Trueblood regarding the program for the 
1961 meetings at Denver. Our large pro- 
gram committee had done a great deal 
of spade work before the Philadelphia 
Convention and was able to accomplish 
even more during the days there. A task 
force of the committee remained on for 
a few days to make the plans firmer. I 
think you will be very much pleased with 
their results and their emphasis upon our 
relationships with other behavioral scien- 
ces. 

In May, Bill Craig and I represented 
ACPA at the APGA Executive Council 
meetings in Washington. These were two 
work-packed days under the able leader- 
ship of Dan Feder, APGA President. We 
spent a good deal of time on the budget, 
which looks better than at any time since 
my acquaintance with it. It seems possible 
to pay off the cost of improvements to 
the building within the next year, leaving 
only the mortgage to be met. (Really I 
shouldn’t say only, for the mortgage is 
large and needs the warm support of the 
Gap program.) 

Bill Craig and I also had an earnest 
consultation on the state of ACPA. The 
first of our concerns is the most effective 
way to involve actively more of our well 
trained, able, new (as well as old) mem- 
bers who are most willing to work for 
the improvement of our profession. An- 
other concern is the involvement of many 
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groups who really belong within ACPA 
but who are not yet closely identified with 
us. Among these are financial aids coun- 
selors, junior college counselors, counse- 
lors of evening sessions, and executive 
secretaries of fraternities and sororities. 
We hope that our programs will contain 
materials interesting to these groups and 
that they will find a professional home 
with us. Bill is assuming responsibility 
for getting in touch with new members 
after our energetic Membership Chair- 
man, Emerson Coyle, gives him the 
names. If any of you, at any point, have 
suggestions for matters the association 
should be concerned about, please let Bill 
or me know and we shall give them our 
immediate attention. 


With best wishes for a good year, 


Kathryn Hopwood 


THE SUPERIOR AND TALENTED 
STUDENT PROJECT 

The Superior and Talented Student 
Project, aimed at identifying and guiding 
the above-average high school student, has 
been expanded into a nation-wide effort, 
it was announced recently by the project’s 
director, Dr. J. Ned Bryan. 

Representatives from the new partici- 
pating schools met at a project workshop 
at Northwestern University the week of 
June 26 to July 1. The workshop was the 
first meeting of the new participants since 
plans were announced to extend the pro- 
gram to all six of the regional accrediting 
associations. 

The district secondary and college ac- 
crediting associations are the generally 
recognized accreditors of colleges across 
the country. 

Delegates from 18 high schools repre- 
senting 11 of the new states met to formu- 
late plans and develop initial approaches 
to their programs. 
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The Superior and Talented Student 
Project operates under the auspices of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Prior to Dr. 
Bryan’s announcement the project con- 
sisted of 100 experimental schools located 
in the North Central Association district. 

The project, which is supported by a 
$174,000 grant from the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation of New York, was begun in 1958. 

The program’s goal is to discover the 
most effective techniques for identifying, 
guiding and motivating the outstanding 
secondary school pupils, and to encourage 
these students to continue their education 
at the college level. 

“We're trying to find those students 
whose aspirational levels are out of line 
with their academic potential, and to find 
techniques to change those aspirational 
levels,” Dr. Bryan said. 

The Superior and Talented Student 
Program headquarters are located at 
Science Research Associates’ offices, 259 
East Erie Street in Chicago. SRA serves 
as the project’s publisher, and the presi- 
dent and vice president of SRA are con- 
sultants to the program. 

Dr. Bryan said the North Central Asso- 
ciation officials decided last winter to 
invite other accrediting associations 
throughout the country to participate in 
the program. 


Dr. Bryan explained that most of the 
participating schools already have some 
form of guidance and counseling pro- 
gram. Some are quite well developed, 
others are just beginning, he said. 

The more than 40 delegates to the 
workshop at Northwestern heard a series 
of talks by educators familiar with the 
guidance and counseling of superior stu- 
dents. A series of informal group discus- 
sions and program writing sessions were 
also conducted. 
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APGA MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY 


Information for a new APGA member- 
ship directory will be solicited in an 
APGA Headquarters mailing soon. If you 
plan to approach a potential new member, 
act now to give listing in this important 
professional directory. 


ACPA 1960 CONVENTION 


The annual convention will be held in 
Denver, Colorado, March 27-30, 1961. The 
program committee is developing an out- 
standing program which will be outlined 
in detail in the December issue of this 
journal. Reserve time on your calendar 
now. 


COMMISSION ON THE EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN 


Women in the United States are pre- 
vented by “special deterrents” from attain- 
ing the educational level of men, and 
something should be done about it. 

Among these disadvantages, according 
to the Commission on the Education of 
Women of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, are “the inadequacy of current 
methods of meeting financial needs and 
the shortage of living quarters for women 


students. Also when parents must choose 
between higher education for a son or a 
daughter, the son’s education is considered 
more necessary and useful than that of a 
daughter.” 

In “The Span of a Woman’s Life and 
Learning,” a new policy statement by the 
Commission, it is pointed out that still 
another factor, while more subtle, is no 
less destructive: 

“It is that most young people have not 
been informed that the role of home- 
maker can well be combined with other 
creative endeavors and responsibilities. 
Many have not been convinced that in 
modern life only such a combination of 
efforts will give their lives full satisfac- 
tion... 

Many have not been informed that 
major responsibilities in bearing and rear- 
ing children under modern conditions 
may consume less than a decade in a 
woman’s life. Statistics show that the aver- 
age girl who graduates from college today 
will probably work outside her home for 
approximately 25 years.” 

The Commission’s chairman is Dean 
Margaret Habein, University of Wichita, 
and its director is Mrs. Opal D. David. 
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TIP* 


(Techniques — Information — Procedures) 


THE MICHIGAN COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE 
AND PERSONNEL ORGANIZATIONS 


Stanford H. Glazer** 


The Michigan Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Organizations was founded 
in January, 1958 for the purpose of pro- 
viding an agency which would encourage 
and support the development of a profes- 
sional guidance program in the State of 
Michigan. It was felt, additionally, that 
such a body would provide the Guidance 
Personnel of Michigan a voice on a State 
level. This voluntary association of the 
many different Guidance and Personnel 
groups in the State of Michigan repre- 
sents a rather unique departure in a co- 
operative effort to meet the objectives set 
forth above. The following provides a 
more complete picture of the Council: 

Area of Authority: \t was agreed at the 
time of the formation of the Council that 
the role of the Council would not be that 
of “policy making.” Rather it was con- 
ceived, that as a representative body, the 
Council could better serve its purpose 
by supporting and encouraging those pro- 
fessional problems and questions which 
were presented to it by representatives of 
the member organizations. It was believed 
also that the Council could serve as a 
voice on a State level in working with 
other Educational groups (i.e. Michigan 
Secondary School Principals, Michigan 
Association of School Administrators, 
= ot & 

Membership of Council: The Council 
was founded by ten professional Guidance 
and Personnel Organizations in the State 
of Michigan and all ten agreed to send 
*The author was the first chairman of the Council 
He submitted this TIP on request of a member of 


ACPA Executive Council in the hopes it might be 
helpful to other states. 
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The ten founding groups were: Central 
Michigan Guidance Association, Metro- 
politan Detroit Guidance Association, 
representatives to the original Council. 
Lansing Guidance Association, Wolverine 
Guidance Association, The Michigan 
Counselors Association, Michigan College 
Personnel Association, Southwestern 
Michigan Guidance Association, Michi- 
gan Dean of Women, Oakland County 
Counselors Association and the Down- 
river Guidance Association. Three of the 
groups were chapters of the APGA and 
the other were either State-wide 
organizations or regional groups. Cur- 
rently, there are twelve organizations, 
including the original ten, who now send 
representatives to the Council. Member- 
ship to the Council is open to any pro- 
fessional Guidance or Counseling Asso- 
ciation who shall apply for membership 
and be approved by at least two-thirds of 


seven 


the membership. 

Program to Date: The development of 
the program conducted by the Council 
and the support given by the individual 
member organizations has far surpassed 
the original hopes and aspirations of the 
founding groups. Financial support in 
excess of $250.00 was provided by mem- 
ber organizations to sustain the expenses 
incurred by the Council during its or- 
ganizational period. The Council has 
acted on several problems and projects 
presented by membership and in several 
instances has worked cooperatively with 
other State Educational groups in the 
attainment of these objectives. The most 
successful, and certainly most important 
project to date, has been the development 
and administration of a State-wide “Pro- 
fessional Approval Plan” for Counselors 
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in Michigan. Because this project has been 
of such importance, it will be dealt with 
in more detail later in this article. Other 
projects of note are as follows: 

1. The Council was asked to play a co- 
ordinating and active role in supporting 
State legislation to implement Title V of 
the National Defense Education Act. 

2. The Council was asked, and current- 
ly is participating, in a State-wide study 
concerning University and College Ad- 
mission procedures. 

3. The Council was asked by the State 
Guidance Committee, an arm of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, to fi- 
nance a State Directory of School Coun- 
selors. This request was deemed most 
worthy and a Directory has since been 
prepared and distributed on a State-wide 
basis. The Council has been approached 
by two other State Educational groups 
for the purpose of conducting a survey 
and study regarding the need and advisa- 
bility of “State Certification for Counse- 
lors.” Other projects such as collection 
of pertinent research titles and _publica- 
tions of same, and the possibility of spon- 
soring a future State-wide Guidance Con- 
ference have been introduced for future 
study. 

Counselor Approval Plan: This project 
has been the single most important under- 
taking of the Council to date. Michigan 
was one of the few states in the United 
States which had no Certification or Pro- 
fessional standards for the Practice of 
Counseling in Michigan. The Council de- 
veloped a voluntary plan for the “Ap- 
proval of on two levels; 
“Professional.” The 
Provisional Approval Plan was provided 
for the beginning counselor who was 
completing his requirements for full Pro- 
fessional standards. Essentially, this was 
the beginning counselor who was work- 
ing toward a Master’s Degree in Guid- 


Counselors” 
“Provisional” and 


ance and Counseling at a recognized and 
approved University. “Professional Ap- 
proval” was granted to those persons who 
were experienced counselors (three years 
or more) and who completed at least the 
equivalent of a Master’s Degree in Guid- 
ance and Counseling at an approved and 
recognized University. To date, over six 
hundred applications have been received 
and processed. It is believed that this rep- 
resents approximately sixty percent or 
more of the total number of practicing 
counselors in Michigan. 

Personnel of Council: It is significant 
that the Representatives to the Council in 
its first two years of operation have come 
from the Public School Personnel, Uni- 
versities and Colleges, and from Private 
Practice. This has afforded an excellent 
balance and has assured the full and fair 
understanding of problems from all areas 
of the field. The members have also been 
representatives of the urban and rural 
areas of the State. The officers of the 
Council have been persons from the 
Secondary Schools and from Universities 
and Colleges in the State. It is estimated 
that the Council represents organizations 
with a combined membership of approxi- 
mately 1800 persons, although many per- 
sons hold membership in two or more 
of the organizations. 

Summary and Future: The Council in 
two years has made rapid strides in the 
development of its original objectives. It 
has been a coordinating and cooperative 
body for Guidance and Personnel organi- 
zations on a State level. It has given 
leadership and participated in several tm- 
portant professional projects. While the 
future of the Council looks bright, it must 
be pointed out that its future depends 
upon the support of its member organi- 
zations, and their membership, if a sound 
professional program is to be full at- 
tained. 
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GOOD GROUP OR ORGANIZATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Dennis L. Trueblood 


Every group must have organization. 
Without organization and the use of some 
elementary principles of administration a 
group will flounder about in search of 
a means to carry forth its objectives. 
Program Planning 

To operate effectively a group must 
have a program conceived in relation to 
its objectives. Programs should be planned 
for a year in advance if possible. The 
group, as a group, must participate in the 
building of the program—for instance, 
committees to explore program possibili- 
ties can be appointed to be followed by a 
report to the group for consideration in 
building the final program for the year. 
The use of as many as possible of the 
group’s members in planning and pre- 
senting the various phases of the program 
during the year is advisable. 

If an organization is not so consti- 
tuted as to allow time in the spring to 
build programs for the coming year 
(though, admittedly, spring planning is 
superior) one of the first things to be 
undertaken in the fall should be a series 
of sessions devoted to possible creative 
projects as a part of the group program 
for the year. It is important that this be 
done immediately. Should it be postponed 
because of pressing business matters at 
the beginning of the year, it is likely that 
it will be postponed all year and that the 
group will operate on a piece-meal, non- 
creative program during the year (this is 
especially true in governing organiza- 
tions). 

Previous reports, reference to similar 
organizations, and books written in the 
field of student activities are possible 
sources of program ideas. It is essential 





*The author Prepared these suggestions for student 
organizations while a member of the Indiana Uni- 
versity Counseling staff. 
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that the total program include educational 
and cultural activities as well as social 
and recreational activities. A  well-bal- 
anced program is almost as important as 
a well-planned program—in fact, one 
cannot exist without the other. 

Use of the Committee 

“So functions the committee, so func- 
tions the group.” Many groups have 
learned the bitter lesson and many group 
officers have been burdened with the 
responsibility of emanating and carrying 
out the program of the group while learn- 
ing the lesson. 

Good committee functioning must be 
planned! The areas of programming 
and/or business of the group must be 
carefully divided. Authority and respon- 
sibility for specific areas must be clearly 
outlined and assigned. The standing com- 
mittee is the best means of dividing the 
areas of responsibility. By assigning areas 
of the group’s functions to standing com- 
mittees, a definite responsibility is dele- 
gated for carrying out these functions. 
The president’s duties are then changed 
from the carrying out of these functions 
by himself to that of coordinating stand- 
ing committees. 

Depending on the size of the group 
and the area of authority, ordinarily three 
to five members should be assigned to a 
standing committee, including the chair- 
man. Each meeting should require a re- 
port of all standing committees. In some 
organizations, the chairman of each 
standing committee together with the 
officers form the executive committee, 
many organizations assign to the vice- 
president the responsibilty of coordinat- 


ing the standing committees. Standing | 


committees should not be elected but 
should be appointed so that persons with 
special abilities may be appointed to posi- 
tions which will utilize this ability. 


Special committees as needed may be | 


ap 


mu 
ing. 


bef« 


appointed by the chairman with the con- 
sent of the group. Ordinarily appointed 
to meet a temporary need these commit- 
tees should be appointed carefully with 
their authority and responsibility clearly 
outlined. 

Upon being formed, a committee, 
whether standing or special, should first 
outline its duties and examine its purpose 
in relation to the group’s total program. 
Having completed this important task, 
the next most important job is to assign 
specific duties of the committee to mem- 
bers. Then, in no particular order, the 
committee should determine time and 
place of meetings, frequency of meetings, 
means of notifying members of meetings, 
style of committee reports, and so on. 
Committees should not meet any more 
often than needed and should, unless very 
important business must be transacted, 
be limited to 1, hours in length. 

Any committee member improves his 
contributions to the committee work if he 
understands that every member should 
participate. Many vital issues are raised 
and discussed in committees which affect 
the group’s growth and success. Without 
full participation on the part of each 
member the group is unable to consider 
intelligently the issues raised by or re- 
The committee chairman 
should analyze his role in stimulating the 
full participation of the committee mem- 
ber. A firm democratic attitude toward 
committee members will do much to 
bring about participation and give guid- 
nce to the flow of discussion within the 
committee. The committee member must 
be made to feel completely free to submit 
his ideas for criticism and evaluation. 
The Agenda 

The agenda and its formation can do 
much to improve the quality of the meet- 
ing. The agenda should be constructed 
before the meeting and additions made 


ferred to it. 


at the beginning and under new business. 

Some groups build the agenda by ask- 
ing each member to leave any agenda 
items with the secretary any time up to 
the 24 hours before the meeting. Other 
groups build an agenda by devoting the 
first part of the meeting to the agenda. 
Still other groups build an agenda by the 
use of an executive committee meeting 
a day or more before the group meets. 
A combination of these methods is the 
superior way to build an agenda—post 
an agenda sheet up to 24 hours before 
the meeting time; take results from agen- 
da sheet as a basis for executive committee 
additions; ask for approval and additions 
at the beginning of the meeting. 

The advantages of a pre-constructed 
agenda are many but of particular note 
is the one relating to securing of informa- 
tion concerning items on the agenda. It 
is the responsibility of the officers to 
secure factual information for the group 
if standing committees are not delegated 
the responsibility. A pre-constructed agen- 
da allows time for the officers to secure 
this factual information. Such factual 
information should be presented to the 
group as fact and not in a manner that 
will prejudice the vote of the group. A 
good officer will have confidence in the 
decision of the group and thus should not 
be concerned about prejudicing the vote 
of the group by distorting the facts. 
Publicity 

Publicity for an event should be well 
planned. The best way to plan publicity is 
by drawing up a publicity schedule in 
which the types of release, quantity, pub- 
lisher, and date line are set up so that a 
coordinated program of publicity is pre- 
determined and released on schedule. Any 
handbook in the area of activities plan- 
ning will include a section on publicity 
techniques, e.g. Developing Group Lead- 
ership by Gordon Klopf. 
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Evaluation 


Evaluation provides for the growth of 
the organization. The University of Michi- 
gan Research for Group Dynamics has 
stated that 1/5 of every group's time 
should be spent in evaluation. To produce 
the best results the group should provide 
for periodic evaluation sessions to consider 
progress being made in carrying out the 
program of the group. A recent trend, 
and a part of evaluation, is a self-analysis 


of the group’s progress in so far as par- 
ticipating and interaction of the group 
members at the end of each meeting. This 
has been called the observer technique 
(Two Lessons in Group Dynamics see 
the Spring issue of the 1948 Journal 
of Social Issues.) It is well to provide 
for a periodic progress analysis at which 
the group may determine what has 
been done, what is to be done, and who 
is to do it; and to conclude the group’s 
work with a critical evaluation of the suc- 
cess of the project, the why’s and where- 


thereof. It is important that any 


, 


roup be able to evaluate itself. There is 


1 fallacious feeling among 


groups that 
aluation is a sign of weakness but to 
the contrary, the group which is willing 
to spend time in evaluating itself is indi- 
cating a sign of strength. Only the strong 
have the courage to evaluate. Our cam- 
puses are composed of too many students, 
and faculty too, as well as organizations 
that for competitive reasons do not feel 
free to evaluate themselves. These organi- 
zations merely maintain the status quo; 
the organizations which are constantly 
valuating their program and group par- 
ticipation are the groups which progress 
and are responsible for change on the 
campus. The same principles of group 
evaluation apply to the evaluation of the 
person as an individual—no one would 
deny that personal evaluation is necessary 


for an individual to grow. 
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Continuity 


Continuity is one of the foundation 
pieces of any group. A constant flow of 
leadership within the group does not 
happen unless planned. The group’s pro- 
gram should be planned and responsibili- 
ty for carrying out the program should 
be delegated so that the newer and/or 
younger members of the group may gain 
experience in group administration and 
in carrying out responsibility. Group of- 
ficers should be selected or elected with 
consideration as to who is going to suc- 
ceed to the leadership of the group. The 
existing officers should always be mindful 
of what is to happen to the organization 
as they move out of office. The real 
measure of an officer’s success does not 
come until he has been removed from 
ofhce for a year and the succeeding ofh- 
cer’s success in leading the group is evalu- 
ated. A good officer will be aware of the 
importance of capable successors. 


Summary 


Functions of group administration are 
an important part of the philosophy of 
group participation. Much research is be- 
ing done in this area in the present day. 
To summarize the leader’s position in 
group administration and what it means 
to the leader to be aware of effective func- 
tions of good group administration the 
following three principles are offered as a 
guide to the leader: 

(1) The leader must have faith in the 
ability of the group to make the decision 
which is best for the group. 

(2) The leader must respect the intel- 
ligence of each member of the group. 

(3) The leader must believe in, and 
practice, the philosophy of “our” group 
instead of “my” group. 

The leader who follows these principles 
shall never want for effective group par- 
ticipation—he shall have it. 
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